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JOHN RUSKIN: MASTER OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Among Ruskin's disciples in political economy, it was the 
custom for many years to speak of him in no other phrase 
than simply, "The Master." Even his enemies freely acknowl- 
edged his rank as master among stylists in literature. The 
most agonizing protests have not yet made clear that his criti- 
cism of Whistler's A Study in Blue and Gold was unjust; yet 
Whistler himself could do no less than urge his critic to leave 
art alone and confine his labors to the field in which he was 
master, that of English literature. It is from Whistler that I 
take, as applied to Ruskin, the phrase, "Master of English 
Literature. ' ' The venerable Frederic Harrison, also, upon whose 
positivistic teachings Ruskin took frequent occasion to pass the 
severest strictures, has published two essays and one entire 
volume to voice his admiration of his censor as preeminently the 
master of all the resources of English prose. 

The outward events of Ruskin's life were not those that 
created wide-spread interest in him. Few great men have lived 
less externally eventful lives. He was born into the family of 
a wealthy wine-merchant ; was educated at home and as a gentle- 
man-commoner at Oxford; as a child he travelled much over 
England ; as man, some in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
and much in Italy. About the age of thirty, he docilely 
allowed himself to be "married off" by his parents; and five 
years later, divorced his wife, in order to permit her to marry 
the artist Millais, to whom Ruskin was ever an unwavering 
friend. A widely read critic of art and literature says that 
Ruskin's "straightway eulogizing the work of the painter for 
whom he had divorced his wife showed his lack of poise." Any 
less perverse stupidity would have perceived that it manifested 
his largeness of soul and balance of mind. For thirteen years 
Ruskin lectured as Slade Professor of Art at Oxford University. 
He lectured often elsewhere upon art subjects and upon political 
economy; but most of his art work was done to illustrate his 
books and lectures, and is not elsewhere exhibited. These 
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things, and the founding of the Guild of St. George to drive 
from the earth machinery, sloth, slums, and discontent, make 
up the sum of the activities by which Ruskin is known aside 
from his work as a writer. And yet, while it is as a writer 
that the closest consideration is due him, he was also, to those 
who knew him well, no less than one of the most interesting of 
personalities. He was an exceedingly vital force in relation to the 
active, idealistic life of his time. Few of his contemporaries had 
closer or richer points of contact with the leading movements of 
the age, even though in strikingly public ways his life was no 
more eventful than that of his fellow idealists, Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, and Browning. Against the evils of his day he was a 
great warrior, a veritable modern St. George; but the dragon 
he would slay was the gigantic one of modern industrialism. 
No man, however, believed more firmly than he in industry. 
"Life without industry is guilt," was one-half the text from 
which he preached the content of his eighty books; though it 
was but the prevalent kind of industry and its purposes against 
which he fought, for the other half of his text was, "industry 
without art is brutality." 

That which makes a man great is the fusion of the qualities 
of force and variety and a delicate adaptation of this force and 
variety, this energy and complexity, to varied, not narrow or 
highly specialized ends. A literature, too, or a man's literary 
work, if great, is both complex and effective of varied, though 
harmonious, results. That which made Ruskin great in litera- 
ture was a fusion of the very complex, even seemingly con- 
tradictory, character of the man's personality, with the grasp 
and force of genius and a definite fixity of aim. This definite 
fixity of aim, giving a harmonious character to all he wrote, is 
often denied him, but denied him only because his detractors 
fail to see that his aim was, though definite, complex in its ele- 
ments. I propose here to set forth, with as much simplicity as 
the subject will permit, the wide range and complexity of the 
work of Ruskin in literature, and the nature of its results. 

Ruskin first attracted attention in the world of letters as a 
poet. At the age of nineteen, he won the Newdigate prize for 
poetry in a contest at Oxford, gaining thereby the notice of no 
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less personages than the Baroness Bunsen and William Words- 
worth. Matthew Arnold has suggested that Ruskin's literary 
work would gain in efficiency if it had all been done in the 
medium of verse, because he was attempting too much in 
prose which poetry alone could do. But Ruskin was too much 
of a practical moralist to be a first-rate poet. It was the lights 
and shadows of the actual life of to-day that possessed absorbing 
interest for him, and not the Shelleyan "vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life." He abandoned the 
field of poetry at the age of twenty-five. The immediate cause 
for this was similar to that which led to its abandonment 
by Scott. As the rising sun of Byron had led Sir Walter to 
turn from ballad and lyric and epic in verse to the historical 
romance in prose, so the success of the clear-dawning Tennyson 
vividly suggested to Ruskin to ask whether he could not better 
accomplish his purposes in prose than in the so restrained poetic 
form. No one has ever denied that he possessed poetic sensi- 
bility of a high order; and he never ceased to feel the poetic im- 
pulse and desire. During his lectureship at Oxford, he once 
remarked that he would sacrifice nearly all he had written to 
have composed Tennyson's line, — 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

But his poetry is all juvenilia, and like other juvenilia.it fails 
because of the discursiveness of its author's mind and because 
of the lack of a constructive imagination. And yet when a boy 
of fourteen could write a poem beginning with, — 

I weary for the fountain foaming, 

For shady holm and hill ; 
My mind is on the mountain roaming, 

My spirit's voice is still, — > 

and end it with, — 

There is a thrill of strange delight 

That passes quivering o'er me, 
When blue hills rise upon the sight, 

Like summer clouds before me, — 

when a boy of fourteen could write thus, with the music of 
Shelley and with the thought of Dante, then there must be 
granted a good ground for the regret many have felt that poetry 
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was not made his life's labor. A poet, however, must first of 
all be a great heart, and Ruskin was only secondarily a great 
heart. He was primarily a great brain; and just as his intel- 
lectualism led him for many years into eager commendation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite color and draughtsmanship, though as early 
as at the age of fourteen personal liking had led him, at the 
Louvre, to choose for copying a work of the chiaroscurist, 
Rembrandt, so, though he had the tastes and impulses of the 
poet, it was his intellectual judgment that led him into 
prose. 

It was not while thinking of him as poet, therefore, that the 
Oxford University Herald in 1880, looking back over his career, 
described him as "the foremost name in modern English 
literature." A large claim that, and its terms would need defi- 
nition if it were here made. But no such claim is needed to 
show him, in energy of varied thought and in delicacy of adjust- 
ment to varied but harmonious ends, a master of English 
literature. 

The fixed aim which I have said gives harmony to his work, 
was the reconstruction of society, — particularly the recon- 
struction of English society, for he was an intense patriot. 
Ruskin was not foremost of all an art critic, a political econom- 
ist, or a mere litterateur; foremost of all he was a reformer of 
mankind. When the time came for the publication of his 'col- 
lected works,' he would permit to appear in the library only 
those volumes which contained definite committal to his doc- 
trine of art for life's sake; hence the 'works' began with The 
Two Paths, published in 1859, and excluded all of Modern 
Painters even, excepting volume five. He was a reconstruc 
tionist in reform, not a destroyer. Of the House of Life he 
would build a "more stately mansion." He was not, as Harri- 
son alleges he was, a thirteenth century mystic revived. He 
did look to the past for the principles by which he would recon- 
struct society ; but he looked to the past because he conceived 
life to be a whole, and he saw that at a time past spiritual suc- 
cesses and certain principles of life had gone hand in hand. In 
his own day he did not, he thought, see many spiritual successes 
being achieved, and he attributed the failure to a lack of applica- 
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tion of the principles which in the past had been found necessary 
to such successes in human experience. 

With this definite fixity of aim, Ruskin was never incon- 
sistent. He never seriously changed his mind, except as to two 
things, — glaciers and religion. He has never even seemed incon- 
sistent in his specifically social and economic teaching. Even 
though in his judgments about the value and purposes of art, 
he has seemed to some to have been contradictory, yet in no 
thing truly essential has he been really contradictory. To him 
always the aim of art is to advance truth or to enhance utility; 
and his later utterances upon art, from 1870 on, differed from 
his earlier utterances only in a closer application of fact and 
principle to the ends of truth and human service. It is only 
those who can see but one side of a question, who think Ruskin 
inconsistent. An often forgotten fact is that he wrote during 
the passing of two generations of men. The earlier generation 
read his Modern Painters, the later read his Oxford Lectures on 
Art. Those who have not read him at all, but have only read 
about him, have taken the judgments of these two generations 
and have found them not in harmony. But, when in his latest 
writings Ruskin says, "I do not say in the least that in order to 
be a good painter you must be a good man," he in no wise con- 
tradicts his earlier preaching, that all true art springs from the 
moral character, for he nowhere rescinds his explanation that he 
means the character of the race from which the artist springs 
and of the community for which the artist's work is done. 
That art reflects the general morality of the race and of the 
age, is his earliest and his latest teaching, and to this, in 
his later writings, he adds that it is only indirectly the out- 
flow of the character of the individual artist, and even then 
only of his ideas of morality and not necessarily of his social 
conduct,— a defence, of course, of Turner. Ruskin's real 
aim, from the essay on The Poetry of Architecture, at the age 
of eighteen, to the Letter on Icelandic Industries, at the age 
of seventy-one, was the reinstatement in the life of society 
of the principles of action by means of which man as a social 
group had succeeded in truly living, and the casting out from 
social life of the principles by means of which man was in 
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his day, as he thought, failing to live for more than the one 
little hour. 

We may readily admit that Ruskin failed. He failed in two 
things. He failed, first, in the incidental desire to write great 
works of perfect literary art. But so did Dante, Shakespeare, 
and Victor Hugo fail. He failed, second, in the primary desire 
to reform English humanity. But so did Socrates, Savonarola, 
and Wyclif fail in a like task. And so did Plato fail in his 
attempt at both. To be human is to fail of the ideal. We 
should have no ideals, if we did not fail. Success means de- 
cadence. Failure means the presence of an ideal. The tasks 
Ruskin set himself were ideal tasks, and he failed because he 
was human. To use his own phrases, he failed because he was 
too impatient and because he was too often tired. He was too 
impatient, partly at least, because he was a descendant of both 
Jacobite and Covenanter. If the derivation of his name was, as 
he rather grimly liked to believe, from the word Rough-skin, 
impatience would seem to have been an inherited frailty of the 
man. He was too often tired, because of the endlessly varied 
interests of his mind and because of the life-long weakness of 
his body. Hasty and stubborn he was to the end: but why 
condone Carlyle for these faults, and condemn Ruskin for them ? 
Because he was too impatient and because he was too tired, he 
failed to "draw a true line" either of life or of art. While in 
theory he was interested in the unity of the whole, both of 
human life and of human design, yet in practice he was more 
interested in detail. So much the less artist was he then, but 
so much more the man. It was truth he was after; and as it is 
the detail that all men see most truly, so Ruskin the more 
emphatically, as his power of emphasis was the greater, laid 
stress upon the detail. In art, in letters, and in life, this 
characteristic was uppermost in his activity. It showed itself 
pronouncedly in his early sketching. While upon his youthful 
excursions about the United Kingdom with the custom-seeking 
wine merchant, his father, he was constantly sketching. 
Generally he would finish parts only of his composition, but 
these with the most exquisite care, and then merely letter in 
outline the larger details of the object sketched. He desired 
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rather to express the truth as he saw it, than to present a picture 
that would to a certainty please. But he could not draw a true 
line. His day's work, except in the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture and in Stones of Venice, never consisted of an unfalter- 
ingly uninterrupted succession of movements of the mind, pre- 
cise, firm, subtle, like that of the hand of the mighty masters in 
art whom he so much loved to praise, Mantegna and Paul Vero- 
nese, — "the pencil leaving one point and arriving at another" 
unerringly, yet with a varied course, drawing a finished profile 
"with one line not afterwards changed." 

He failed, and yet he did not fail. He did not fail; for, 
though his doctrines of political economy were denounced in his 
own time as unscientific and untrue, and though they were 
seriously warped by the too personal feeling of a hyper-sensitive 
mind brooding over the crimes of society and the resultant 
sufferings of the poor, yet those doctrines are now everywhere 
and by all men accepted as true in theory, however little a 
cynical world, still slave to fear, craft, and avarice, fails to live 
according to them in its daily walk and toil. He did not fail ; 
for in matters of art he created a new critical faculty in the mind 
of the English-speaking race, a faculty of appreciation of that 
which in painting, in sculpture, and in architecture is "no 
counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life, indeed." 
He was the arbiter of contemporary Anglo-Saxon taste, — or, 
rather, its dictator. As early as the mid-century, Punch pub- 
lished the wail of a Royal Academy artist : — 

I paints and paints, 
Hears no complaints, 

And sells before I'm dry ; 
Till savage Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in, 

And nobody will buy. 

In the field of architecture, he made domestic England over. 
Villages and cities have been transformed in external appear- 
ance, because Ruskin lived, and scolded, — but taught, never- 
theless. It is true that, even to-day, it is fashionable among 
those who have not read Ruskin, or who have not read him ex- 
cept through indirect or garbled quotation, to dismiss him with 
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the assertion that though in political economy he was a true 
prophet at least, yet in art he was a false seer. It is true, further- 
more, that those who have read Ruskin, but who believe that art 
exists for itself, or rather, by itself, also refuse to accept his 
art criticisms as valid. It is true, furthermore, that not even 
some of Ruskin's revised judgments of individual works of art 
are accepted by many who to-day are qualified to judge; though 
too much is made of this fact, for to-day's judgment is not of 
necessity the only true and final judgment. Wisdom will not 
die with us. Granting, however, that these many do hold that 
in the pages of Ruskin there is much that will not endure the 
test of fire, yet for those who believe that art, like other things 
which are human, has its purposes (in art's case, to state truth 
or to give grace to utility), his art teaching is fundamentally 
true in principle, and generally true in its application to concrete 
works of art. It should, of course, just here be observed that 
his leading contention is not that the purpose of art is a mere 
rich adornment of the serviceable, as is somewhat popularly 
supposed. This was least in the mind of Ruskin, as it is least 
in the pages of his books. He never gave himself over to such 
an extreme of sensationalism. He was academically brought 
up, it is true, in the school of Locke and the sensationalists; 
but, as he would phrase it, man's greatness lies not in sensation, 
which we share with the brutes, but it lies in intellect, which 
we share with the Deity. He does lay a constant stress on the 
values which give delight to the eye ; he everywhere maintains 
the inevitable relationship of the moral and the useful with the 
true; but to him it is, throughout, the import, the significance, 
the meaning, that makes a work of art have value. To him, a 
painting, a poem, a bit of sculpture, a building, is vital art if it 
reflects the life of a people ; it is great art if it reflects the life 
of a people who are thoughtful ; and while the line of verse he 
most often quoted was Wordsworth's, — 

We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love, — 

yet it was not admiration, or hope, or love that he, first and last, 
pleaded for, but understanding. It was not admiration nor any 
emotion that he laid the stress upon; but thought. Miss Alex- 
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ander once wrote to him from Florence, telling him of the 
Florentine love for the Duomo. She related how a poor woman 
had exclaimed to her, "What a pity that people are not as large 
now as they used to be!" When asked what made her suppose 
they were larger in old times, she answered, with a look of sur- 
prise, "Surely you cannot think that the people who built the 
Duomo were no larger than we?" Ruskin answered, "Truly we 
cannot think it, but larger at heart, no; larger of thought than 
we, yes." 

Ruskin's impatience and his restlessness were responsible for 
the wide range of his studies. He was a botanist, an ornithol- 
ogist, a geologist, a mineralogist, a meteorologist, a philologist; 
and in all these studies, not far short of the foremost in his day. 
He probably knew more of clouds, of rocks, of trees, of birds, 
and of snakes than any other contemporary scientist ; and with all 
his knowledge, he was a brilliant writer. He could scientifically 
describe the scales of the reptile, and he could also call the 
snake a "running brook of horror on the ground." In fasci- 
nating style he wrote whole books on such varied topics as 
Greek coins and Christian ethics, Greek mythology and Span- 
his painting, Austrian tyranny and Gothic cathedrals, Italian 
liberty and English poetry, peasant weaving and American 
wars, naval architecture and the colors of the waters of the 
Rhone, Alpine glaciers and Westmoreland railways, Theology 
and tar-walks. He was a mountain worshipper. In the hour of 
trouble, with exact liteialness, he "lifted up his eyes unto the 
hills." Like Byron, he always wanted at such times "something 
craggy for his mind to break upon." And yet, with all his love 
of geology and of the study of its relation to divine scenery, at 
Chamonix he wrote treatises on "the dismal science" of polit- 
ical economy. Scottish farmers bought his pamphlet entitled 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, and found it, as they 
should have guessed, a Miltonic attack on Anglican ecclesiasti- 
cism. His restless energy made his life varied in every respect. 
He catalogued the paintings in the National Gallery, and he 
washed down the steps of his Alpine hotel. He hob-nobbed 
with Prince Leopold, and he worked, shovel in hand, on the 
country road at Hinksey. He commanded the English rich to 
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better house the poor of England, and he urged them to pur- 
chase Italian villas to keep them from going to ruin; and all 
that was in his power, he did to enforce doctrine with example. 
No one of these activities was ever merely incidental, either; 
each in its turn was all-absorbing, and yet all were inextricably 
involved with each other. One who attempts to follow Ruskin 
from beginning to end is appalled by the bewildering variety of 
his work, and often, with Hamlet, fain would cry, "Rest, rest, 
perturb'd spirit." 

Each work was too eagerly begun, and too irregularly fol- 
lowed; but everything he touched, he popularized. Little of 
the vast fund of information that is now common knowledge in 
many sciences and many arts was known to the common man 
before Ruskin wrote and stimulated others to write of them. 
No wonder that young ladies, after reading Ruskin, in the old 
days when he was read by all of them, all wanted to be landscape 
painters: for what did they read of the sketcher's life? "You 
put your lunch in your pocket, and set out, any fine morning, 
sure that, unless by a mischance which needn't be calculated on, 
the forenoon, and the evening, would be fine too. You chose 
two subjects handily near each other, one for A. m., the other 
for p. m. ; you sat down on the grass where you liked, worked 
for two or three hours serenely, with the blue shining through 
the stems of the trees like painted glass, and not a leaf stirring ; 
the grasshoppers singing; flies sometimes a little troublesome, 
ants, also, it might be. Then you ate your lunch — lounged a 
little after it — perhaps fell asleep in the shade, woke in a dream 
of whatever you liked best to dream of, — set to work on the 
afternoon sketch, — did as much as you could before the glow of 
the sunset began to make everything beautiful beyond painting: 
you meditated a while over that impossible, put up your paints 
and book, and walked home, proud of your day's work, and 
peaceful for its future, to supper. This is neither fancy, — nor 
exaggeration. I have myself thus spent literally thousands of 
days in my forty years of happy work between 1830 and 
1870." 

Though a popularizer of each thing he touched, with this he was 
a philosophic thinker. By the most thoughtful of his English 
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contemporaries, Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, Sydney Smith, 
Wordsworth, Huxley, Tyndall, and Carlyle, he was carefully 
read, not for his brilliant word-painting, but for the funda- 
mental 'brain-work' to be found in his books; and the bottom 
of his thought has not yet been reached. Mazzini once said of 
Ruskin that he had "the most analytic mind in Europe." Rus- 
kin was what the prolific book-maker seldom is, a great writer, 
contributing to both the information and the delight of the race. 
Those who know him only through Modern Painters, Stones of 
Venice, or the Seven Lamps, have entered no further than into 
the forecourt, and not into the presence-chamber of his greatest 
thought. 

Didacticism imbues the most ecstatic Ruskinian rhapsody as 
well a?, the most exalted and sober Ruskinian sermon. He was 
always a teacher,— self-appointed, except at Oxford; and self- 
paid, for before his own death a millionaire's fortune left him 
by his father had vanished, all of it spent for social betterment, 
and he had become dependent upon the sale of his books for a 
livelihood. He was a most dogmatic teacher, as who has not 
generally been that has felt he has had a real grasp of truth ? 
Most of us are not dogmatic, because we are doubt-full instead 
of truth-full. But he was too imperious. He was almost in- 
solent in his resolve that with his consent no pupil in his schools 
at London, at Oxford, or up in the Lake Country, should ever 
see or learn anything but that which "the consent of the past 
has admitted to be beautiful and the experience of the past has 
ascertained to be true." The beautiful and the true to the ex- 
clusion of all else, must be admitted to be a fine content for 
education, even if impracticable and futile according to any 
modern theory of education. And this was not the only point 
at which Ruskin differed from the view of the 'modern teacher.' 
One of his other most emphatic differences was that he insisted 
that to see truly is not to see dimly. Stimulatingly suggestive 
he always is, but not with that sort of suggestion which leaves 
the pupil to feel merely that somehow he has gotten into a larger 
world, though a world which, despite its many and fascinating 
brilliancies of color and line, is yet so vague and so indefinite 
that he despairs of again ever truly defining it or of again really 
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finding himself within it. Ruskin spoke as one having authority 
and not as the professors. 

In all his teaching he was an optimist. He has often been 
thought to have been a most savage pessimist. It was but his 
way. He was an optimist; by no means always a genial one; 
but an optimist with the grimmest humor of all Britons in litera- 
ture. When we put side by side his constant assurance that 
this, that, and the other principle of art and of social science 
always has had, now has, and always will have a true and valid 
application, and his equally constant assurance, in set terms, 
too, that man has had, now has, and always will have a true 
delight in the love of loveliness in human plan and human con- 
duct, in human play and human work, we can consider him as 
abidingly nothing but an optimist. The lurid coloring of his 
protests, as in that deep-dyed fulmination in On the Old Road, 
against the extension of the railways in the Lake District, was 
simply his way of waking up the indifferent British mind to 
what he thought were its duties. His work was frequently 
reactionary and pessimistic in tone, but the whole tendency of 
it was progressive and optimistic. He believed that "all great 
art is praise;" and praise was his constant practice. "Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured! " was the greeting most often on 
his lips. 

In his moral teaching he was no Puritan; he would hardly be 
an optimist if he were, — and the sons of English wine-merchants 
are not likely to be Puritans. Ruskin never taught the sub- 
duing of the passions. It took no more than proud dullness, he 
said, to subdue the passions. The passions are to be excited 
and made strong, not subdued and weakened. Furthermore, 
they are to be excited by the imagination, yet controlled by it, — 
excited rightly and made strong for good, and hence not merely 
governed, but also exalted by the imagination. This does not 
mean that Ruskin was morally a radical. He was a moral con- 
servative; and it was his moral conservatism combined with his 
intellectual radicalism which made him the genius that he was. 
Ahead of his time in intellect, he desired to conserve what the 
race had already won in the warfare of moral ideals, more than 
he desired to conserve what it had won in the warfare of in- 
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tellectual ideas. In his day, as still in ours, it was the uncon- 
ventional thing to be conventional; but he was the kind of 
optimist that believed the race had established its customs 
because they were good. Strength, however, and not simply 
conduct, he believed to be the basis of morality. This strength, 
he thought, is rooted in religion ; and his religion was in the 
main the orthodox one based upon a belief in a personal God. 
The author of the Conservation of Energy had written of the 
ultimate reality as if it were but "a medium pervading space, 
the office of which appears to be to degrade and ultimately to 
extinguish all differential motion," to the end that in the latter 
day the "whole Universe will be one from which everything like 
life, or motion, or beauty will have utterly gone." To Ruskin 
this co-called scientific conclusion, all founded on a series of if's, 
was blasphemy more vulgar and more abominably fatal than any 
he found in the foulest fiction. 

As opposed to the pessimism of Mill and of Morley, he be- 
lieved, with Wordsworth, in the beneficence of the process of 
external nature. Even in the face of British weather, he was 
an optimist. Some fellow-students at one time visited his 
father's home at Heme Hill. After gazing blankly for a min- 
ute or two at a picture of Copley Fielding which represented 
a gleam of sunshine on a peaty moor, and the dark gray of a 
range of featureless mountains seen dimly through a curtain of 
rapidly drifting rain, one of them remarked, "But, Ruskin, 
what is the use of painting such very bad weather?" Ruskin's 
reply was that there is no such thing as bad weather, but only 
different kinds of pleasant weather, — some, indeed, inferring 
the exercise of a little courage and patience; but all, in every 
hour of it, exactly what is fittest and best. 

In spite of Ruskin's irregularity of application to any one 
distinct field of investigation and thought, and in spite of the 
seeming chaos of subjects which fills his pages, he was, as I 
have said, always fixed in the one aim of social uplift. His 
writings, therefore, have a very certain logical form of develop- 
ment from the beginning to the end. That development begins 
in his interest primarily in individual men and secondarily in 
society, and ends in his merging that interest primarily in 
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society and secondarily in the individual man. His writings 
are biographical in almost every chapter of them. From his 
rhapsodical utterances over Scott and Byron and Bulwer-Lytton 
in his pre-college essay entitled "Does the Perusal of Works of 
Fiction act Favourably or Unfavourably on the Moral Charac- 
ter?" and from his glorification of Turner in the Oxford Gradu- 
ate's Modern Painters, through his calm appreciation of the real 
Pre-Raphaelites in his Schools of Art in Florence, or to his still 
calmer criticisms of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
the nineteenth century Pre-Raphaelites in his professional 
lectures on The Art of England, — in all this he is always bio- 
graphical. He was never far away from some full-blooded man 
when he was writing of anaemic society, nor ever far away from 
the city of God when he was writing of the workman within 
the walls of what he conceived to be that city's anti-type, the 
manufacturing, and hence, to him, soul-killing city of Leeds 
or of Manchester. 

His writings were largely biographical, because he was a hero- 
worshipper. He had his heroines, too, — three of them at 
least: Ilaria, St. Ursula, and Miss Rose La Touche. The first 
he knew only through the statue of her at Lucca; the second, 
through Carpaccio's pictures at Venice. St. Ursula was a 
restraining influence in his life. The thought of "What would 
St. Ursula say?" led him often in communion with his over- 
whelmingly large list of correspondents "to burn the letter of 
sharp retort upon their stupidity and impertinence, and to force 
his wearied brain and overstrung nerves into patience and a 
kindly answer." In Rose La Touche, he thought he had found 
the ideal real woman. She was ideal, almost, in noble character 
and in "strange beauty of feature." He said she looked "like 
a young sister of Christ's." His heroes were the men who had 
been the guides of the world in the refining influences of life ; 
they were men of vital power, energetic because sincere, effective 
because they saw the truth and because they delicately adapted 
their skill and their knowledge to the representation of the truth. 
His judgments of individual men are full of subtlety. In his Har- 
bours of England, a tiny book filled with the most adroitly sub- 
tle and yet lucid and thought-provocative symbolism, he says : 
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"Turner will one day take his place beside Shakespeare and 
Verulam, in the annals of the light of England. 

"Yes: beside Shakespeare and Verulam, a third star in that 
central constellation, round which in the astronomy of intellect, 
all other stars make their circuit. By Shakespeare, humanity 
was unsealed to you; by Verulam, the principles of nature; and 
by Turner, her aspect. ■ All these were sent to unlock one of the 
gates of light, and to unlock it for the first time. But of all 
the three, though not the greatest, Turner was the most un- 
precedented in his work. Bacon did what Aristotle had at- 
tempted ; Shakespeare did perfectly what ^Eschylus did partially ; 
but none before Turner had lifted the veil from the face of 
nature ; the majesty of the hills and forests had received no in- 
terpretation, and the clouds had passed unrecorded from the 
face of the heaven which they adorned, and of the earth to which 
they administered." 

The man who wrote these sentences does not deserve the title 
of "The Great Egoist of Literature;" for here, with the most 
childlike simplicity, to Turner he attributes what he himself is 
responsible for; for if any one man was the founder of the 
'phenomenology' of nature, it was John Ruskin. Taking paint- 
ing alone, what he says of Turner is correct, but it was the 
eulogist of Turner who unlocked the third of the gates of light 
and taught Englishmen both to worship nature with the adora- 
tion of the poet and to examine her with the curiosity of the 
scientist. In fact, that which sets Ruskin apart from others 
who are great is that in so many things he is both good crafts- 
man and great critic. Many have been good critics of one art 
and craftsmen at more than one; many more have been good 
craftsmen at one art and critics of many; but his mind and his 
hand in all things were one organism. He wrote of the dignity 
of labor, and he was a farmer and a road-builder; he wrote of 
the laws of perspective and of color, and he both drew and 
painted; he wrote of the need of educating the poor, and he 
taught in a London workingman's college; he demanded a 
return to handicrafts, and he erected weaving and metal work- 
ing establishments ; he attacked the adulteration of foods, and 
he set up tea and grocery shops in the metropolis to sell pure 
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goods; he compared the advantages of the studies of painting, 
poetry, and music, and he himself was painter, poet, and, late 
in life, composer of some music which is beautiful and is still 
sung; he criticised modern fiction, and he proceeded to show 
what fiction should be and do, by writing the Story of Ida, — 
and one of the greatest short stories in the language is his 
King of the Golden River; he spent his life in increasingly 
emphatic insistence upon sincerity as the top, middle, and 
bottom principle of all art and all life. And the latest critic of 
Ruskin can find but one small lecture on War in which the 
faintest note of the insincere can be found in his writings. 
But even Dante once betrayed himself into insincerity, and if 
the "Central Man of all the World," as Ruskin called him, 
should slip once, what less could we hope for his adulator? 

The charge that John Ruskin was self-centered is true, but 
only in so far as it is true that his work began with self-exami- 
nation and ended with it. In merest childhood he set down the 
imaginary doings of himself, as Harry, in a realistic novel 
which he called The Conclusion to Harry and Lucy. His works 
next reflect his interest in individual noble artists; then in great 
schools of art. In the examination of these he gradually laid less 
stress upon the psychology of the mind of the artist and the 
technique of his art, and more stress upon the qualities of the 
concrete objects produced by the skill of the artist. The public 
for whom these works of art were produced and out of whom 
the individual artist grew, then became of more and more 
importance to him; and the influence of art upon the public was 
for a time the chief object of his study. The great chapter 
on the "Nature of the Gothic," in the second volume of 
Stones of Venice, marks distinctly the turning point in his 
career as writer, thinker, and man for social service. Here 
he is most strongly under the influence of his theory of art as 
the product of human happiness, that art is created not for 
pleasure but by pleasure, and that thj* pleasure is the pleasure 
of the individual workman, who must be happy in heart and 
reposeful in mind. Logically, the next step was the study of 
the public itself, of man in the large, not so much in its relations 
to art as in all the very concrete life of it ; and hence his social 
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and political studies, invectives, entreaties. Then a calmer 
mood arises; and, having found humanity ignoble, he asks how 
shall it be ennobled? He answers, "by the orderliness and 
beauty of its environment;" and, therefore, a reexamination 
begins of the world's products, of its schools of art, and of its 
great artists, to discover what and who will make most and best 
for human good. Finally, all ends in Prceterita, in an exami- 
nation of himself once more,— of his own endeavors for art and 
for human good. From himself to himself, is to come full 
circle, and in himself Ruskin found many more broken arcs 
than have been found by all his critics. 

John Ruskin was the master teacher in English literature. 
He taught the nineteenth century the difference between 
artistic decoration and machine-made wares. He taught it to 
attempt to preserve ancient monuments, and to use them as a 
means of education. He taught it that the practice of drawing 
goes hand in hand with the study of natural history. Though 
Winckelmann long before had broken the same ground in 
Germany, it was Ruskin who taught the English historian of 
culture that ancient and mediaeval history could not be written 
until after examination had been made of the remains of the 
civilization to be recorded. The literature of art criticism was 
founded by Ruskin, — there was no such department of literature 
before him; and he made the art of engraving anew. Since he 
wrote and lectured on the science of political economy, we find 
in the works of economists discussions of the best way of em- 
ploying artistic labor, of educating workmen, of elevating public 
taste; discussions which did not fall from the "false lips of 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, Ricardo, Mill, and Company." 
Ruskin has made the search for talent and genius now so eager 
that there is no longer likelihood of any "Giotto becoming lost 
among the hill shepherds." But the best lessons which Ruskin 
taught economists and artists are two: that political economy 
should be the science of an attainable honesty in man, and that 
the kind of painting most needed is, to quote himself, "painting 
living cheeks red with the bloom of health." Ruskin accom- 
plished what others had long tried to accomplish,— successfully 
to teach men to open their eyes and see wondrous things in the 
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cosmos about them. He was a thorn in the flesh to con- 
temporary scientists; but yet a prod to an activity on their part 
beyond the mere collecting of data. He compelled English sci- 
entists to see what were the really significant questions to ask of 
their data. As late as 1884, on account of the too frequent 
meaninglessness in the work of scientists, his attacks upon 
science, in The Storm-Cloud of the Nineteenth Century, were still 
pertinent, even though made directly upon "the very top and 
centre of scientific interpretation by the greatest of its masters." 
"Newton explained," he said, — "or at least was once supposed 
to have explained, — why an apple fell; but he never thought of 
explaining the exactly correlative, but infinitely more difficult 
question, how the apple got up there." Ruskin was not him- 
self a great scientist. He was capable enough of exhaustive 
research and of that imaginative vision which belongs to poet 
and great scientist alike, but he was altogether too subject, as 
he has put it, to "the noble dangers of delusion which separate 
the speculative intellect of humanity from the dreamless in- 
stinct of brutes." 

He died in 1900. His latest editors tell the story of the poet- 
painter William Blake, that in his old age a child came to see 
him. He put his hand upon her head and blessed her, saying, 
"May God make the world as beautiful to you, my child, as it 
has been to me." Much of Ruskin's life was spent in like 
benediction. He loved his work, nature, man. Though it can- 
not be said of him that during his lifetime "laurelled victory 
and smooth success" were "bestrewed before his feet," yet it 
can be said of him now that he lived a noble life, his work was 
great, and to read him is a liberal education. 

Thomas Ernest Rankin. 
University of Michigan. 



